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The Negro's "revival" is as far in the other 
direction, away from Billy Sunday's cooked-up 
theatricals and the vulgar imitation of his dramatic 
effects. The Negro does not make God his mouth- 
piece for filthy language and hard denunciation of 
those sins of the poor that are most injurious to 
the commercial interests of the rich! He loves 
Him so simply, so devotedly, is so sure of his 
understanding in a world that has been so bitterly 
unsympathetic that he loses at times all conscious- 
ness of anything but his own tragic need. . . and 
he speaks to Him in language no less worshipful 
because direct and simple, often humorous. But 
often under the humor are vital truth, deep philoso- 
phy, keen satire, knowledge of men. And in the 
lighter form it never fails to "get over" into the 
minds of a sympathetic audience: 

"An' Gawd call Moses up ter Mount Sinai ter 
fetch de Tin Commandments" said the preacher. 
"But Moses know de chillun er Israel, an' he go up 
mighty slow-footed. But at las' he get dere, an' 
de Lawd hand 'em to him outen a cloud, an' He 
say 'go on an' tek 'em down now, Moses, an' watch 
out you don't brek 'em!' But Moses he kinder 
hang back, an' de Lawd say agin: 'ain't you hyar 
me tell you to go on down, Moses? I see de Chillun 
er Israel is got dat Golden Calf mos' sot up eready.' 
Den Moses hist de Tin Commandments on his back 
an' start on down; but he go kinder grumbly, an' 
he say: '0 Lawd! don't lak ter take no chances 
wid dese hyar Tin Commandments, case dey so 
hefty, I mought slip up on 'em my own se'f, he say, 
'an' de Chillun er Israel is sho' to smash 'em all 
ter bits. Case you knows yo'se'f it a heap easier 
to follow a Calf — an' a Golden Calf at dat — den ter 
Stan' right sqar on de Tin Commandments, an' not, 
anyways, crack 'em !' " 



And speaking of the Baptism of Christ he said: 
"An' when Christ was growed a man (an' none er 
your two-by-fo' men needer) he got up in de cyar- 
penter shop one day an' he tuk off his apern (I 
recken seein' as He was a cyarpenter, he mus' a 
wore a apern) and He went out and clumb a high 
mountain, an' when he come ter de top he look over 
an' see de dawkness er de Wilderness way down 
below on de yudder side, an' all de Chillun er Israel 
was crowded way down dere in the blackness, an' 
Jawn de Baptis' was wid 'em. An' when Jawn 
look up an' see Jesus standin' on the Mountin' Top 
wid de light all roun' him, he call him, an' Jesus 
come on down inter de Wilderness wid de light 
foUorin' him. An' Jawn take Him inter de river 
Jurdan ; an' all de crowd stan' still in de dawkness, 
lookin' on. An' all of a suddin, while Jesus an' 
Jawn wuz standin' togedder in the water, side by 
side, de heavens done open! de sky shine clar out! 
de Dove fly straight down outen it, an' light plumb ! 
on Jesus' shoulder. An' when Jawn look up an' 
see all dis, he say : 'It sho' look mo' lak you babtizin' 
me, Jesus, den me babtizin' you !' . . . ." 

And since the church is still largely the Negro's 
social and intellectual centre, the meeting-place for 
even his political and economic discussions, one may 
hear real oratory there and that "truth in a nut- 
shell" which seems the secret of dramatic effect. 

Sometimes he puts democracy in a sentence, as 
when he cries : "I don't believe in no segergation — 
male nur female — ^black nur white!" And Brother 
Babtis' sums up the deadening influence of sex 
and race egotism on art and liberty when he says: 

"De white man say de Woman all right — ^when 
she know her place. But he want to place her. 
An' he say: 'A Nigger all right when he know Ms 
place; but he want to "place" him, too!'" 

Rosalie M. Jonas 



COLERIDGE 



Could I but win to those fair heights and far 
Where dwell the by-gone Majesties of Song, 
And choose that bard of all the tuneful throng 

Who most to me is Fancy's avatar, 



I would to Coleridge come, whose demon star 
Unlikest shines and loneliest along 
The laurel way, and for exquisite wrong 

Wrought me, unborn, and all who haunted are 



Of glimpsed-at glories, I would to him bend 
And pray him pay the twin felicities 

He owes me still; and mid the asphodel 

Half Heaven would lean to hear his just amende. 

As, rapt once more in dream-born fantasies. 
He finished Kubla Khan and Cristabel. 



William Hervey Woods 



